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FOREWORD 


This  document  is  not  a  pronouncement 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
a  tentative  formulation  by  the  Department  of 
The  Church  and  Economic  Life  for  discussion 
in  the  churches.  Its  discussion  may  lead  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  by  the  General  Board 
of  the  National  Council.  The  Department 
solicits  reports  and  recommendations  from 
groups  in  the  churches  who  study  this  matter. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Division  of 
Christian  Life  and  Work  has  authorized  the 
printing  of  this  Preliminary  Study  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  churches. 


The  Churches  and 
Agricultural  Policy 


Christian  approach  to  agricultural  policy  be- 


d  gins  with  acknowledgment  of  God’s  sovereignty 
over  all  of  life.  "The  Earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the 
fullness  thereof.”  Linked  with  the  recognition  of 
God’s  sovereignty  is  the  assurance  in  Christian  faith 
of  God’s  love  for  man  and  man’s  responsibility  to 
love  and  serve  God  and  his  fellow  men. 

From  these  central  Christian  convictions  flow 
certain  major  objectives  of  agricultural  policy  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  Christian  conscience. 

1.  Opportunity  for  the  full  and  wholesome 
development  of  persons.  Man  is  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  He  is  a  free  spirit,  called  to  a  life  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  Creator  and  loving  service  to  his  fellows. 
God  wills  that  each  of  his  children  should  grow, 
like  Jesus,  "in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  man.”  Agricultural  policy  must  seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  full  and  wholesome  development  of 
all  the  persons  involved. 

The  per  capita  annual  income  of  farmers  has 
always  been  and  is  today  lower  than  that  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  whole.  There  are  some  farm  operators 
whose  incomes  are  high  and  whose  living  is  relatively 
secure.  Here  as  elsewhere  lie  the  perils  to  spiritual 
growth  which  lurk  in  material  prosperity.  Among 
these  perils  are  attitudes  of  self-satisfaction  and  pride, 
preoccupation  with  economic  success  and  accumula¬ 
tion  of  earthly  goods,  and  coldness  of  heart  and 
harshness  of  judgment  toward  others  less  fortunate 
than  oneself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  recent  high  levels  of  total  farm  income  conceal 
a  vast  submerged  area  of  persistent  poverty  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Recent  studies  have  sharply  etched  this  picture 
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for  the  concerned  student.  An  estimated  million  farm 
families,  where  the  family  head  is  able-bodied,  of 
working  age,  and  giving  full  time  to  farming,  are 
found  to  be  dwelling  currently  in  dire  poverty.  An¬ 
other  million  farm  families  of  the  same  type  are 
earning  incomes  which  are  inadequate  by  any  decent 
American  standard.  In  addition  to  these  two  million 
farm-operator  families,  more  than  a  million  migrants 
follow  the  crops.  They  share  the  lowest  levels  of 
poverty.  In  addition,  they  suffer  almost  complete  lack 
of  job  security,  legal  protection,  and  community 
acceptance. 

The  causes  of  poverty  and  insecurity  in  agricul¬ 
ture  are  many  and  complex.  They  include  economic, 
social  and  personality'  factors.  Some  could  be  overcome 
by  increased  efforts  of  individual  families  if  they  can 
find  the  will  to  exert  such  effort.  Many  of  these 
factors  are  beyond  the  unaided  power  of  solitary 
families  to  overcome.  They  require  cooperative  and 
community  efforts  and  wisely  designed  public  policies 
and  programs. 

Whatever  the  causes,  poverty  is  crippling  to 
wholesome  human  personality.  Persons  caught  in  its 
net  lose  initiative,  hope  and  capacity  for  free  creative 
action.  Having  gradually  lost  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities,  such  persons  become  easy  prey  to  the  lures 
of  demagogic  political  appeals. 

Our  churches  have  an  obligation,  shared  with  all 
farm  and  civic  organizations,  to  launch  a  sustained 
two-fold  attack  upon  poverty  in  agriculture.  On  the 
one  hand  we  must  work  to  strengthen  the  faith,  the 
hope  and  the  will  of  individuals  and  families.  We 
must  encourage  them  to  exert  their  best  efforts  toward 
increased  efficiency  and  productivity,  toward  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
encourage  our  government,  acting  in  the  name  of  all 
the  people,  to  enact  and  extend  economically  feasible 
and  morally  sound  programs  seeking  to  overcome 
economic,  educational  and  social  handicaps.  As  typi¬ 
cal  of  such  programs  we  would  include  extension 
services,  low-cost  supervised  credit,  vocational  re¬ 
training  opportunities  and  the  like  specifically  geared 
to  the  needs  of  low-income  families  in  agriculture. 
These  programs  should  clear  the  way  and  enlarge 
the  opportunities  for  farm  families  to  earn  adequate 
incomes  and  achieve  satisfactory  levels  of  living. 
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2.  Conservation  of  nature’s  resources  and 
their  development  for  the  legitimate  uses  of 
mankind.  Land  is  man’s  home.  Upon  its  resources 
the  physical  life  of  man  depends.  It  is  the  creation 
of  God,  richly  endowed  with  fertility  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  the  generations.  Conservation  and  wise 
use  of  the  earth’s  resources  are  requirements  of 
Christian  stewardship. 

Only  gradually  have  we  in  America  become 
aware  of  the  extent  of  our  wastefulness  as  a  new 
nation  in  the  treatment  of  natural  resources.  We  are 
now  learning  with  dismay  the  damage  caused  by  our 
unconscious  exploitation.  With  penitence  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  we  have  been  unfaithful  stewards.  In  the 
days  ahead,  our  churches  should  proclaim  with  greater 
clarity  that  the  responsibility  of  stewardship  should 
ever  discipline  the  rights  of  ownership  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land. 

Conservation  practices  have  to  be  applied  in  the 
last  analysis  by  individual  farmers  on  their  own  areas. 
The  rural  church  is  in  a  strong  position  to  influence 
farmers  to  adopt  such  practices. 

Conservation,  however,  is  a  national  problem 
and  requires  national  attention.  Less  than  seventeen 
percent  of  the  nation’s  population  are  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture.  The  other  eighty-three  percent 
also  eat  food  and  wear  clothes.  Every  meal  consumed 
in  town  and  city  and  every  boatload  of  agricultural 
produce  shipped  abroad  represent  a  drain  on  the 
fertility  of  the  nation’s  soil.  The  churches  must  help 
all  people  to  see  that  each  of  us  owes  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  conserving  the  nation’s  soil  fertility.  That 
bill  must  be  paid  either  in  the  price  of  the  food  and 
clothes  we  purchase,  or  in  taxes  to  support  public 
programs  of  soil  conservation. 

3.  Adequate  and  healthful  diets  for  all  the 
world’s  people.  The  farmer’s  "calling”  is  production 
of  food  and  fibre  for  the  uses  of  mankind.  Jesus 
said  that  God’s  favor  in  the  day  of  final  judgment 
will  be  shown  to  those  who  have  fed,  clothed  and 
otherwise  ministered  to  the  "least  of  these.” 

Feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked  re¬ 
quires  efficient  and  abundant  agricultural  production. 
In  our  complex  exchange  economy,  however,  abun- 
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dant  production  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  flow  of  agricultural  commodities  in  channels 
of  trade,  both  national  and  international,  be  such 
that  abundance  is  efficiently  and  equitably  distributed. 
Non-farm  incomes  and  purchasing  power  must  be 
such  that  potential  consumers  can  buy  within  their 
income.  Margins  of  profit  to  those  performing  essen¬ 
tial  middleman  functions  should  be  kept  to  reasonable 
levels.  Farmers  need  assurance  that  their  abundance 
in  production  does  not  become  the  cause  of  intoler¬ 
able  declines  in  their  prices  and  incomes. 

These  issues  run  to  the  very  heart  of  our  com¬ 
plex  economic  system  and  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  federal  farm  program.  The  churches 
may  never  achieve  full  consensus  regarding  sound 
solutions  to  these  critical  problems.  We  should  con¬ 
tinually  call  upon  economists,  statesmen,  farmers  and 
other  enterprisers  to  deal  with  them  in  the  light  of 
both  economic  and  ethical  considerations. 

Any  system,  whether  it  be  of  free  markets,  of 
government-regulated  markets,  or  of  a  combination  of 
the  two,  which  is  to  win  support  should  avoid 
freezing  production  in  uneconomic  patterns,  artificially 
inflating  land  prices,  or  producing  unmanageable  sur¬ 
pluses.  Waste  is  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  conscience. 
Any  system  that  results  in  loss  through  spoilage  or 
destruction  of  commodities  is  morally  indefensible. 
A  carry-over  of  staples  sufficient  to  protect  the  nation 
against  drought  or  other  agricultural  calamity  is  legiti¬ 
mate.  Anything  more  than  this  in  a  world  as  hungry 
as  ours  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  conscience. 

4.  Reasonable  stability  of  agricultural  in¬ 
come  at  levels  representing  a  fair  reward  to  the 
producer.  Justice  demands  that  the  farmer  who 
produces  efficiently  should  receive  economic  rewards 
comparable  with  those  received  by  persons  of  similar 
competence  in  other  vocations.  In  recent  years  many 
reasonably  efficient  commercial  farmers  have  done 
well  in  this  regard.  Such  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

Five  million  farmers,  constituting  small  com¬ 
peting  units,  naturally  stand  in  a  relatively  weak  bar¬ 
gaining  position.  Individual  farmers  historically  have 
both  bought  and  sold  in  a  market  which  tended  to 
operate  against  them.  Consequently  the  farmer  has 
had  little  control  over  his  prices.  In  times  of  deflation, 
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there  is  a  tendency  for  his  prices  to  fall  farther  and 
faster  than  the  general  price  level.  The  insecurity  of 
farm  income  is  thereby  increased. 

In  recent  years,  agriculture  has  sought  to  improve 
its  position  in  the  price  system  by  two  methods: 
voluntary  cooperative  organization  and  government 
assistance.  Social  and  ethical  implications  of  the  co¬ 
operative  method  are  discussed  in  the  following 
section. 

Here  we  affirm  our  judgment  that,  because  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy,  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  seek  effective  programs  which  will  help  to 
overcome  unduly  low  and  sharply  fluctuating  prices 
and  incomes  in  agriculture.  Such  programs,  if  econ¬ 
omically  sound  and  effectively  administered,  will  be 
both  just  and  in  the  public  interest. 

5.  Encouragement  to  voluntary  organization 
and  mutual  aid  among  farm  people.  Christian  tra¬ 
dition  has  always  strongly  emphasized  mutual  aid 
and  cooperation  as  practical  expressions  of  the  great 
command  to  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Such 
activities  afford  abundant  opportunity  for  the  growth 
of  character  through  independent  judgment,  decision¬ 
making,  responsibility-bearing  and  the  like.  The  use 
of  these  methods  of  problem  solving  reduces  the 
necessity  for  dependence  upon  centralized  govern¬ 
ment  assistance. 

Mutual  aid  and  cooperation  have  a  long  and 
honorable  history  in  agricultural  life.  Millions  of 
farmers  have  established  and  now  own  cooperatively 
their  own  insurance  companies,  credit  institutions, 
sources  of  farm  supplies,  marketing  facilities,  electric 
lines,  health  facilities  and  other  resources  and  ser¬ 
vices.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  voluntary  farm 
organizations  through  which  the  individual  farmer 
joins  with  his  neighbors  to  deal  with  economic,  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  problems.  Through  these  organiza¬ 
tions,  farm  people  have  a  great  opportunity  to  make 
Christian  ethics  operative  in  the  rural  community  and 
in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  churches  should  encourage  extensive  use  of 
mutual  aid  and  cooperation  among  rural  people  as 
a  genuine  contribution  to  both  Christian  and  demo- 
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cratic  society.  Especially  should  the  churches  support 
these  principles  in  connection  with  all  technical  and 
economic  assistance  programs  sponsored  by  this 
country  in  economically  under-developed  areas  of  the 
world. 

6.  Preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  farm 
family  and  the  enrichment  of  rural  family  life. 
The  family  is  the  basic  social  unit  in  a  Christian 
society.  By  his  teaching  and  his  practice,  our  Lord 
made  abundantly  clear  his  high  regard  for  the  sancti¬ 
ty  of  the  family  relationship. 

Through  the  generations,  the  farm  family  has 
been  outstanding  for  its  stability  and  its  nurture  of 
desirable  qualities  in  human  character.  Certain  factors 
of  recent  development  seem  to  threaten  the  integrity 
and  stability  of  rural  family  life.  Many  of  these 
factors  are  inherent  in  our  modern  urbanized  civili¬ 
zation.  Although  of  vital  concern  to  the  churches, 
they  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  statement. 

In  the  realm  of  agricultural  policy,  American 
experience  leads  us  to  place  a  high  value  upon  the 
family-type  farm  as  a  desirable  pattern  of  land  tenure. 
Earlier  sections  of  this  statement  have  pointed  to  the 
poverty,  the  insecurity,  the  exploitation  and  the  in¬ 
justice  which  commonly  attend  farming  where  the 
economic  unit  is  too  small,  or  where  at  the  other 
extreme  it  becomes  so  large  as  to  rely  upon  large 
numbers  of  landless  wage  workers  and  migrants. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  farms  that 
are  too  small  and  farms  that  are  too  large  we  affirm 
our  support  of  the  family  farm.  We  favor  a  wide¬ 
spread  ownership  of  agricultural  land  consistent  with 
efficient  production,  sound  conservation  and  adequate 
family  income.  We  believe  that  an  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  composed  predominently  of  efficient,  owner- 
operated  family  farms  will  contribute  most  effectively 
to  the  human  and  social  values  which  we  cherish  as 
Christians. 

We  recognize  that  agricultural  conditions  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  differ  vastly  from  our  own. 
In  many  lands  the  need  for  land  reform  is  far  greater 
than  ours.  The  prospects  of  early  attainment  of  any¬ 
thing  approaching  the  family  farm  ideal  are  utterly 
remote.  Nevertheless  we  believe  that  some  of  the 
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values  of  the  family  farm  pattern  may  well  serve  as 
appropriate  goals  of  land  reform  anywhere.  Prom¬ 
inently  among  such  values  we  would  mention  the 
dignity  of  the  person,  the  primacy  of  the  family,  wide 
distribution  of  ownership,  security  of  tenure,  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  ingenuity  in  testing  various  tenure  arrange¬ 
ments  and  farm  operating  practices. 

The  American  farmer,  greatly  aided  by  the  re¬ 
search  and  cooperative  extension  services  of  the  land 
grant  colleges  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  achieved  a  degree  of  efficiency  in  produc¬ 
tion  which  results  in  progressively  higher  standards 
of  living  among  our  people.  We  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  abroad  of  services  similar  to  those  which  have 
contributed  to  the  strength  of  the  family  farm  in 
the  United  States.  Among  these  are  various  forms  of 
credit,  research,  education,  extension  and  technical 
advisory  services. 

7.  Recognition  of  human  inter-dependence 
and  inter-relationship  on  a  national  and  world 
scale.  "We  are  severally  members  one  of  another." 
This  is  a  recurrent  theme  of  Christian  scripture.  It 
is  the  clear  implication  of  our  Christian  faith  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  best  attested  facts  of  modern  econ¬ 
omic  and  political  life.  The  welfare,  stability  and 
prosperity  of  American  agriculture  is  dependent  in 
large  measure  upon  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
general  national  economy.  American  agricultural  well¬ 
being  is  intimately  related  also  to  recovery  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  economies  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  any  broad 
analysis  of  these  complex  inter-relationships.  Enough 
is  known  through  modern  economic  and  social  analy¬ 
sis  to  make  clear  certain  ethical  issues.  We  affirm 
the  following  guide  posts  for  a  Christian  approach 
to  the  problems  of  agricultural  inter-relationships: 

a.  Every  aspect  of  agricultural  policy  should  be 
examined  for  its  impact  upon  the  general  economy, 
both  national  and  world-wide.  Programs  which  seek 
to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  at  the  expense 
of  other  groups  or  other  nations  should  be  shunned. 

b.  Christian  farmers,  through  their  churches, 
their  farm  organizations  and  their  political  parties 
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should  work  not  merely  for  the  welfare  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  for  long-range  economic  and  political  ob¬ 
jectives  which  will  further  the  total  public  interest. 

c.  American  farmers  and  farm  organizations 
should  support  sound  programs  of  land  reform  where- 
ever  needed,  in  our  own  land,  but  especially  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  agrarian  unrest  is  on  the 
increase. 

d.  American  policy  should  give  both  moral  and 
financial  support  to  such  international  agencies  as 
the  United  Nations  and  its  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  We  should  also  continue  our  policy  of 
gradual  but  steady  lowering  of  tariffs  and  removal  of 
barriers  to  international  trade.  Programs  of  technical 
and  economic  assistance  to  under-developed  areas 
should  be  promoted  with  vigor. 

e.  In  times  of  agricultural  surplus,  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  as  individual  Christians  and  as  a 
nation  to  share  our  abundance.  In  times  of  agricul¬ 
tural  shortages,  we  face  the  same  Christian  obligation 
to  reduce  and  try  to  eliminate  hunger  and  distress  as 
to  share  abundance  when  we  have  it. 


*  *  * 


Upon  the  American  churches  and  their  mem¬ 
bers  we  urge  a  three-fold  responsibility  in  respect  to 
agricultural  policy: 

a.  to  study  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  their 
bearing  upon  national  and  world  economy; 

b.  to  apply  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  the  problems  of  agricultural  relations; 

c.  to  act,  locally,  denominationally  and  inter- 
denominationally  as  neighbors,  citizens,  and 
members  of  farm  and  civic  organizations  in 
behalf  of  an  ever  more  nearly  Christian  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  and  program  for  America  and 
for  mankind. 
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SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF 
CHURCH  GROUPS  ON 

AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES 

General  Statements  or  Studies  (giving  background 
information  on  all  of  the  topics  covered  in  this  study) 

The  Churches  and  Agricultural  Policy.  Report  of 
Conference  convened  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  June,  1951.  Whole  issue 
of  INFORMATION  SERVICE,  Sept.  1,  1951.  National 
Council  of  Churches,  New  York.  25c. 

The  Farm  Economy  and  the  General  Economy. 
Study  No.  11  in  series  on  "Christianity  and  Economic 
Order”.  (Supplement  to  INFORMATION  SERVICE). 
National  Council  of  Churches,  New  York,  1949.  15c. 
American  Churches  and  Overseas  Development 
Programs.  Findings  of  special  consultation  at  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  April,  1951.  National  Council  of 
Churches,  New  York.  10c. 

A  Protestant  Program  for  the  Family  Farm.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  conference  sponsored  by  Committee  of 
Town  and  Country  Church,  1949.  National  Council  of 
Churches,  New  York.  35c.  (Study  Guide  to  this  re¬ 
port  "The  Church  and  the  Family  Farm”  available 
from  Congregational  Christian  Church,  287  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York.  25c.) 

Denominational  Actions  and  Statements 

Some  Official  Statements  on  Agricultural 
Policy.  Compilation  of  statements  by  a  number  of 
official  denominational  bodies.  In  INFORMATION 
SERVICE,  Sept.  1,  1951.  National  Council  of  Churches, 
New  York.  25c. 

Agricultural  Policy  Statements.  Nos.  1-6.  Issued 
at  intervals  by  Congregational  Christian  Council  for 
Social  Action.  Available  from  its  Agricultural  Dept., 
Merom,  Indiana. 

Methodists  in  Town  and  Country.  Report  of  Na¬ 
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